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SPANISH IVORIES OF THE XI AND XII CENTURIES 
IN THE PIERPONT MORGAN COLLECTION 



Among the Pre-Gothic ivories in the Pierpont Morgan Col- 
lection, presented to the Metropolitan Museum in 1917, are five 
ivories, or possibly six, of Spanish origin, dating from the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries. Certain of these have already been pub- 
lished. In the second volume of his monumental work on 
Carolingian ivories,^ Goldschmidt illustrates and describes an 
ivory figure of the Crucified Saviour^ mounted on a cross of 
copper gilt. Goldschmidt^s attribution of this crucifix to northern 
Spain is convincing, but the date which he proposes, about 1200, 
seems somewhat late. I prefer to assign it to the close of the 
twelfth century. Some fifty years earlier is the fine plaque^ 
with two scenes from the Resurrection cycle, the Journey to 
Emmaus and the Noli me tang ere, which was formerly in the 
Guilhou and Hoentschel Collections. It is published in the 
Catalogue^ of the Hoentschel Collection and described as Spanish, 
tenth century. This date is far too early; the ivory must surely 
be assigned to about the middle of the twelfth century. Possibly 
of the same period and provenance is another ivory from the 
Hoentschel Collection, representing Christ in Majesty, described 
in the Catalogue^ as French, first half of twelfth century. In 
the following notes I propose to discuss the remaining ivories, 
which, as far as I have been able to ascertain, have not been 
described.^ 

^ Goldschmidt, Die Elfenbeinskulpturen aus der Zeit der KaroUngischen und 
Sdchsischen Kaiser, II, No. 27, p. 23, pi. X. 

2 Accession No. 17.190.221. 

3 Accession No. 17.190.47. 

^ Collections Georges Hoentschel. Introductions et Notices de M, Andre 
Perate. Ivoires, Orfevrerie religieuse, Pierres. 1911, No. 11, pi. XI. 

fi Ov- at., No. 16, pi. XIV. 

^ Except for brief references in my general survey of the Pre-Gothic ivories 
published in B. Metr. Mus. January, 1920, and for the description, unillustrated, 
of the Queen Felicia book-cover in the Carmichael Sale Catalogue. 

American Journal of Archaeology, Second Series, .Journal of the 1 T 

Archaeological Institute of America, Vol. XXIV (1920), No. 3. -^JL ' 
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The earliest of these is illustrated in Figure 1. It is a small 
plaque/ measuring 2| inches in height by 4| inches in width. 
The subject is difficult to identify. Four men support on their 
shoulders a pole, from which is suspended an object possibly 
intended to represent a tree trunk. A naked woman lies beneath 
this object and touches it with her right hand. I suggest that 
the scene relates an incident connected with the Invention of the 
Holy Cross. 

When St. Helena found the three crosses which had been buried 
by the Jews in a ditch or well, it was impossible to determine 




FiGUBE 1. — Spanish Ivory, Eleventh Century: Metropolitan Museum. 



which of the three was the Cross upon which Christ had died, as 
the titulus was missing. In this quandry, St. Macarius, Bishop 
of Jerusalem, was divinely inspired to have all three carried, one 
after the other, to a sick woman who lay at the point of death. 
When she touched the True Cross, the woman suddenly became 
well, and by this miracle the problem of identification was solved. 
Another test of the Cross was made, according to St. Paulinus, 
by St. Helena, who caused a man already dead and buried to be 
brought in contact with the Holy Cross, whereupon he came to 
Ufa The recumbent figure in the Morgan ivory, however, is 
that of a woman, indicating, if my surmise is correct, that the 
reference is to the test carried out by St. Macarius. 

As to the representation of the Cross in the form of a tree, it is 
hardly necessary to recall the legend which relates that Seth 

1 Accession No. 17.190.142. 
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planted over Adam's grave a branch from the Tree of Knowledge, 
which endured until the time of Solomon, who cut the tree down 
that it might be set in his house. There it was venerated by the 
Queen of Sheba, who said that the Saviour of all the world should 
be hanged thereon. Solomon then caused the tree to be buried 
deep in the earth, where it was discovered by the Jews and used 
for the timber of the Cross; so that, to quote from the Golden 
Legend, ^Hhe cross by which we are saved came of the tree by 
which we were damned.'' 

The plaque is carved in fairly high relief. As decoration, the 
work is not unsuccessful, but the strangely flattened faces with 
large elongated eyes (now almost obliterated by the rubbing 
which the ivory has suffered) and the conventional rendering of 
the bodies and limbs are crude and primitive in character. In 
the treatment of drapery, however, the carver displays a marked 
feeling for rhythm, and succeeds in giving the effect of movement 
to the figures. The modeling of the drapery is strengthened by 
short parallel lines cut in the opposite direction to the fall of the 
folds. This engraving technique, if one may call it so, is char- 
acteristic of early Spanish ivories. 

The style is identical with that of the ivories of the Shrine of 
San Millan, which Sancho the Great, King of Navarre (d. 1035), 
ordered made in 1033 and presented to San Millan de la Cogolla 
(Province of Rioja). In the ivories of the Shrine we note the 
same facial types, the same technical characteristics in the render- 
ing of form and the treatment of drapery, and the same costume. 
The similarity is so close that the Morgan ivory, which is 
said to have been found at Salamanca, may be assigned with 
certainty to the same ateher as the San Millan Shrine, and 
to the approximate date of this monument. 

Were these ivories carved by a Christian artist of Spain or by 
a Musulman working under Christian patronage and direction? 
Whether or not the Christian names^ which appear on the Shrine 
may properly be considered the names of artists, the crudity of 
the work, when compared with the dextrous carvings of the 
Spanish Moresque caskets of the same date, makes one hesitate 
to describe the Shrine as the work of a Spanish Arab. At the 
same time, the influence of the Musulman art of Spain is most 
evident. This composite style may be described as Proto- 
Mudejar. 

1 J. F. Riano, The Industrial Arts in Spain, p. 134. 
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Of the rare Spanish ivories of this early period carved with 
Christian subjects, undoubtedly the most famous is the ivory 
crucifix presented, with other precious objects, in 1063 by Ferd- 
inand the Great, King of Castile (d. 1065), and his Queen Dona 
Sancha of Leon (d. 1071), to the Church of San Isidoro at Leon.^ 
This crucifix is now in the Archaeological Museum at Madrid. 

The crucifix is unusually large, measuring 21 inches in height 
by 13i inches in width. The Saviour's eyes are represented 
open; the pupils are made of je^t. The head is bent down and 
inclined to one side. Nails transfix the hands; both feet, which 
rest upon a suppedaneum, show the wounds made by the nails. 
A loin cloth reaches from the waist to the knees. 

The cross is elaborately carved on both sides. The short verti- 
cal arm above the head of Christ is inscribed IHC NAZA|RENVS 
REX I IVDEORV(M); above this is a small figure of Christ 
bearing the Resurrection Cross. Below the suppedaneum is a 
crouching figure of Adam, who gazes upward, and the inscription: 
FERDINANDVS REX | SANCIA REGINA. Animal and 
human forms swarm upon the borders of the cross. These reliefs 
represent the Descent into Hell, the Resurrection of the Flesh, 
the Opening of the Sepulchres, and Man's Conflict with Evil, 
symbolized by devouring beats. On the reverse, the Agnus Dei 
holds the central position. At the extremities of the arms are 
the symbols of the Four Evangelists. The other decoration 
consists of a formal border pattern and of large foHated medal- 
lions with figures of animals and men. 

The crucifix^ is generally accepted as Spanish, but opinions 
differ as to whether it is the work of a Musulman or of a Christian 
artist. In either case a Byzantine model has presumably been 

1 For the letter of testament see Espana Sagradd, XXXVI, Appendix, p. 
clxxxix. The reference to the Crucifix is " — crucem auream cum lapidihus 
compactum, olovitream, et aliam ehurneam, in similitudinem nostri Redemptoris 
CrucifixiJ' The other ivories in the gift comprised boxes and diptychs — "et 
capsam, ehurneam operatam cum auro, et alias duas ehurneas argento labor atas, 
in una ex eis sedet intus tres aliae capsellae, in eodem opere factae, et dictacos 
culptiles eburneosy 

2 Brief bibliography: J. F. Riano, Spanish Arts, p. 135. Linas, 'Le Crucifix 
de la Cathedrale de Leon au Musee de Madrid,' R. Art Chret. 1885. E. Molinier : 
Histoire Generate des Arts appliques d VIndustrie, I. Ivoires, p. 168. G. 
Migeon, Manuel d'Art Musulman, II, pp. 141-144. L. Williams, The Arts 
and Crafts of Older Spain, II, pp. 99-104. Paul Mayeur, 'L'Iconographie du 
Crucifix de San Isidoro de Leon,' R. Art Chret. 1909, pp. 255 ff . 
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followed for the principal features of the crucifix. The Christ is 
the least successful part of the work. It has been argued^ that 
the crudity of this figure, which is certainly inferior to the sur- 
prisingly vivacious representation of the human form in move- 
ment elsewhere on the cross, indicates that the figure of Christ 
and the surrounding decoration are not the work of the same 
hand. It hardly seems necessary to adopt this theory of two 
craftsmen, one skilled and the other inexpert. Aside from the 
fact that the principal figure would scarcely have been entrusted 
to the less skilful of the two, there are sufficient reasons to explain 
these differences in quahty in the work of one artist. In the 
first place, the much smaller scale of the little figures on the cross 
tends to conceal the artist's deficiencies in anatomical knowledge, 
which become conspicuous in the large figure of Christ, where, 
furthermore, through the nature of the subject, the carver had 
no opportunity to give the effects of movement which lend so 
much animation to the other carvings. Again, the small fig- 
ures, the fantastic animals, and the vine scrolls were probably 
derived from other sources than the model followed for the Christ. 
This would help to explain the diversity in style which has been 
noted in the execution of the San Isidoro ivory. In my opinion, 
one artist is responsible for all the work on the crucifix. The 
fineness of the execution, especially of the ornament, and the 
technical peculiarity, essentially Oriental, of the deep-set back- 
ground on which the relief appears to be appUed as cut-work, 
lead me to believe that the San Isidoro Crucifix was carved by a 
Spanish Arab who brought to the service of his Christian patron 
the skilled craftsmanship and the genius for decoration which 
are so amazingly displayed in the ivory caskets carved for the 
Mohammedan rulers of Spain. 

In the Morgan Collection is a plaque (Fig. 2), measuring 5f 
inches in height by 3i inches in width, which is undoubtedly by 
the same artist who carved the San Isidoro crucifix.^ The 
technique is the same. The figure of Christ and the symbols of 
the Evangelists are repeated practically without change. The 
two birds in foHated scrolls in the upper border of the Morgan 
plaque and the corresponding design of confronted animals in 
the lower border are found on the front of the San Isidoro crucifix 
at the extremities of the lateral arms. The animals and men in 

1 Leonard Williams, The Arts and Crafts of Older Spain, II. p. 103. 

2 Accession No. 17.190.40. 
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the rinceaux of the side borders of the Morgan plaque have the 
closest analogies with similar representations on the crucifix. 
The tessellated background is found on both pieces. The 




Figure 2. — Spanish Ivory Book Cover, Eleventh Century: Metropoli- 
tan Museum. 



Morgan plaque, which was evidently made for a book cover, to 
judgefrom the holes for attachment surrounded by vine wreaths 
in the four corners of the plaque, is inscribed on the lower margin: 
IHC H(stc)AZARENVS REX IVDEORV(M). 

On either side of the cross in the Morgan ivory stand the Virgin 
and St. John; above the lateral arms of the cross are symbolic 
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representations of the sun and the moon: above the head of 
Christ is an angel. These additional figures, which naturally 
do not appear on the San Isidoro ivory, indicate that, for the 
Crucifixion at least, the carver followed a Byzantine model. 
The influence of Musulman art is apparent, however, in the 
technique of the carving, in the leaf and animal forms, and in the 
general character of the decoration. The Morgan plaque may 
be dated, through its affinity to the San Isidoro ivory, about the 
middle of the eleventh century. It is a piece of exceptional 
importance, not only because of the rarity of early Spanish ivories, 
but also on account of its association with the celebrated cruci- 
fix which Ferdinand and Sancha presented in 1063 to the Church 
of San Isidoro at Leon. 

The remaining ivory, a book cover^ (Fig. 3), measures lOj 
inches in height by 7J inches in width. The core is of wood. 
The wide borders are covered with thin plaques of silver gilt dec- 
orated with cabochons and bits of enamel, which are interspersed 
in a freely developed, balanced design of filigree. The sunken 
central panel is covered with a plaque of silver gilt on which, in 
repousse, is a cross, the nimbus of Christ, and two inscriptions: 
IHC NA|ZARENVS and FELICIA | REGINA. Against this 
background five small figures in ivory are applied : Christ cruci- 
fied, the Virgin, St. John, and two mourning women, who prob- 
ably represent the sun and moon. One- would expect any figures, 
other than angels, occupying the spaces above the lateral arms of 
the cross, to have this meaning, but the absence of attributes is 
exceptional and makes identification uncertain. Possibly the 
zig-zag lines beneath the figures are intended to suggest clouds. 
On the other hand, the figures appear to be kneeling, and the 
zig-zags may be folds of drapery awkwardly rendered. Two 
mourning women without attributes may be instanced as occu- 
pying similar positions in a Crucifixion scene on a Carolingian 
ivory in the National Museum of Budapest. ^ These figures, 
however, are certainly intended for the sun and moon since 
their mantles are gathered up in such a way as to suggest the 
conventional method of representation. 

1 Accession No. 17.190.33. Formerly in the Carmichael Collection. 
(Sale Cat. of the Coll., Christie, Mason and Wood, 1902, No. 35.) According 
to the catalogue, this book-cover came from- the Stein Collection, but the, 
piece is not included in the sale catalogue (Paris, 1886) of the Stein Collection. 

2 Goldschmidt, Elfenheinskulpturen, I, No. 165, pi. LXXVIII. 
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^ ;;v^d^ ■" ^' '* m*\' ' ' 

-The Book Cover of Queen Felicia: Spanish, Eleventh Cen- 
tury: Metropolitan Museum. 



The carving of the ivories on the book-cover lacks distinction. 
The heads are disproportionately large; the expressions^ sullen; 
the modeling, unskilful. The four smaller figures are decidedly 
inferior to the Christ, which may have been copied from a good 
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model. The attitude of the figures and the general composition 
of the scene indicate that the carver had at least some acquain- 
tance with Christian iconography, but the forms themselves 
appear to have been influenced by Musulman carvings on ivory 
caskets. The long, wide sleeves, turned back at the wrists, 
suggest the oriental garb of the little figures on these ivory boxes, 
of which the early eleventh century casket in the Cathedral of 
Pamplona is a well-known example. There are also analogies 
in the pose of the figures and in the treatment of the folds of 
drapery. The peculiar zig-zags, already noted, perhaps have their 
origin in the V-shaped folds which may be seen in the costumes of 
certain kneeling women on the Pamplona casket. The design 
of the filigree on the cover has a Spanish character. On the 
whole, I think the evidence inclines toward a North Spanish 
provenance, and a date which may be approximately determined 
by the inscription on the cover as the third quarter of the eleventh 
century. FELICIA REGINA is presumably FeUcia,^ the wife 
of Sancho Ramirez {ca, 1037-1094), who reigned in Aragon as 
Sancho I (1063-1094), and in Navarre as Sancho V (1076-1094). 

Joseph Breck. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York, N. Y. 

iThe Carmichael Catalogue states that ''M. Emile Molinier gives the 
following interesting description of Queen Felicia: 'F elide, fille de Comte 
Hildhiiin, et d'Adele de Chatillon, mourut en 1085. Femme de Sanche Ramirez 
V^ du nom comme roi de Navarre et P^ comme roi d' Aragon."' I have been 
unable to find where Molinier makes this statement, but in any case, there 
seems to be no reason for discrediting the Spanish genealogists, according to 
whom Felicia was the daughter of Armengol de Barbastro, sixth Conde de 
Urgel and of his wife. Dona Clemencia. See D. Diego Monfar y Sors, Historia 
de la Condes de Urgel, I, p. 329. 



